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methods of administration; and the Executive sooner or later adjusted its faulty 
practices to better standards." 

Mr. Crowell's study is by no means exhaustive : a detailed treatment of such a 
wide field would fill a much larger volume. He has, however, made an excellent 
brief survey of the subject matter, and in so doing has made a valuable contribu- 
tion to the economic literature of the war. 



Orvili.E W. Wood 



New York City 



The Peace Negotiations, a Personal Narrative. By Robert Lansing. 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1921. pp. 328. 

The Truth about the Treaty. By Andr£ Tardieu. With a foreword by 
Edward MandEll House and an introduction by Georges ClEmencEau. Indianapolis : 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1921. pp. 473. 

What Really Happened at Paris. By American Delegates. Edited by 
Edward Mandell House and Charles Seymour. New York : Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 1921. pp. xiii, 528. 

There is great need for the truth to be known about the Treaty. There would 
be general satisfaction at the publication, by someone who knows, of an accurate 
account of what really happened at Paris. As time goes by, however, it becomes 
increasingly evident that no such record is likely to be brought forth during the 
lifetime of the principal actors of the peace negotiations. While Wilson, Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and Orlando live, we can expect only justifications of the 
Treaty of Versailles, not unbiased accounts of the political and economic forces 
which made the Treaty what it was. Each new publication purporting to give 
the "Truth about the Treaty" doubtless will bring to light further facts of greater 
or less importance; for this generation the fundamental truths of the negotia- 
tions will be, in all probability, a sealed book. Those who do not know cannot 
tell ; those who know will not tell. 

There is little that need be said about the books of Mr. Lansing and Mr. 
Tardieu. Mr. Lansing, by his own admission, knew very little of what was 
being done at Paris after the organization of the so-called Council of Four in 
March, 1919. His book is a personal justification of his course of conduct as a 
commissioner plenipotentiary, as well as an appeal to public opinion to free him 
from President Wilson's imputation of bad faith. Whether Mr. Lansing ought 
to have written such a personal justification, whether its publication is a breach 
of personal and official confidences, whether he ought to have resigned in protest 
against the turn the negotiations at Paris were taking, all these are questions of 
judgment and opinion. This much is evident : Mr. Lansing tells, in an honest 
and straightforward way, most of what he knew about the peace negotiations. 
His personal reactions to the various provisions of the Treaty are noteworthy, 
because, in most instances, they are indicative of the reactions of the average 
American who disagreed with President Wilson as the settlement was being 
formulated and afterward. The chief weakness of this book is that Mr. Lansing 
falls within the class who do not know and therefore cannot tell. 

Like Mr. Lansing, Mr. Tardieu's story about the Peace Conference is told 
with a purpose. The purpose is to justify France and French official conduct 
before the war, during the war, and after the war. If his intolerant nationalism 
is any indication of the atmosphere of Paris while the Conference was in 
session, well may Mr. Keynes have characterized that atmosphere as "hot and 
poisoned," as one of "empty and arid intrigue." One who wants to read the 
Treaty through the smoked spectacles of French prejudice will do well to read 
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Mr. Tardieu's account of how the settlement was formulated. It is true that 
Mr. Tardieu reveals more facts regarding the armistice and the treaty — inter- 
esting, but, on the whole, unimportant facts. But his book tells only a small 
part of the story. This is the more unpardonable since, unlike Mr. Lansing, 
Mr. Tardieu really knew what happened at Paris. He falls into the class of 
those who know but will not tell. 

A third story of the Peace Conference is told by certain of the American 
delegates in the volume What Really Happened at Paris. This is a series of 
articles compiled from addresses delivered in Philadelphia and subsequently re- 
printed in various newspapers throughout the country. Most of the articles are 
well written; most are intended as justifications of the Conference and the Treaty; 
all are worth reading. From the standpoint of contemporary interest the most 
valuable section of the book is the splendid article "The Problem of Disarma- 
ment", by General Tasker H. Bliss. It is, everything considered, the best single 
treatise of the entire volume. 

Edward M. Earle 

Columbia University 



